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Taste Indoors and Out. 


HAT cultivated Americans have a natural sense of 
fitness in dress and household adornment is admit- 
ted by even the critical French nation, which is more se- 
cure than any in matters of taste ; but when they undertake 
to deal with the problem of the arrangement of grounds it 
is curious to see how their sense of proportion and appro- 
priaténess fails them, and how people who would not per- 
mit a discordant rug in their drawing-rooms or an ugly 
book-case in a library or an undesirable horse in their 
stables, will allow incongruous trees and shrubs to be 
planted, and unsightly rockeries and flower-beds to be cul- 
tivated in the wrong places about their houses. The per- 
ception of breadth and unity seems hard for them to attain, 
possibly because people are by nature more imitative than 
original, and our civilization as yet affords them but few 
good examples to copy. 

In an untraveled department of art people are apt to go 
astray, to consider that what they like is necessarily a good 
thing. Original conservation makes men hesitate to make 
new departures. They fear to cut awaya tree because it is 
itself beautiful, and fail to grasp the broad effects of landscape 
that may result from judicious destruction. A vein of sen- 
timentalism, of association, of fancied picturesqueness, 
mars their final effects. Women, epecially, may be great 
in a flower-garden—they are seldom great on an estate 
where prettiness, variety, daintiness, delicacy are required— 
there they shine ; but landscape-gardening on a large scale 
is, after all, a masculine art, and requires a certain manly 
vigor of treatment, an unhesitating despotism, that the gentler 
sex deprecate as cruel and unnecessary. Women may be 
generally held responsible for the false details we so much 
deplore, because American men, as a general thing, are 
too much occupied to give much attention to their grounds 
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and leave their arrangement to their gardener and their 
womankind, 

The former is naturally a good right arm, sometimes 
opinionated and lacking in that broad experience only to 
be obtained by travel and study. In his own sphere he 
shines, but it is not his business to be an artist. When he 
attains that distinction he abandons gardening and looks 
for work of wider range and greater opportunities. 

But there is no reason why a woman of taste should not 
master the science of outdoor beauty, and conform her 
arrangements to its rules rather than to her own caprice. 
It is not an exact science, to be sure, but still landscape- 
gardening has its laws as well as household arrangement, 
laws which, while permitting great variety, still give a test 
by which to distinguish between the true and the false, the 
meretricious and thereally beautiful. The kgowledge of how 
to create and to preserve the beauty of one’s surroundings is 
surely as valuable as a sure taste in carpets and draperies, 
but it is rarer to find. That it prevails more widely in the 
older world is partly due to the more stable conditions of 
residence, the maintenance of an estate by one family for 
many generations, an early familiarity with cultivated 
grounds, and free access to public places and parks which 
have been laid out by men of real knowledge and highly 
trained perceptions. 

Here we come to the subject in our maturity, a man 
buys a place after he has made his fortune, accepts the con- 
ditions. of his predecessor without question, or goesto work 
to alter them without much consideration. The mistress 
of the estate, with still less training and experience, un- 
dertakes to decide where things shall be planted, and what 
they shall be, often with melancholy results. Sometimes 
the theory of letting things alone is carried to excess. 
Wild shrubs and weeds are allowed to encroach too closely 
upon a stately house ; dignity is sacrificed to a picturesque- 
ness which is out of place. The fact is ignored that things 
which in themselves have beauty are not necessarily ap- 
propriate for formal uses. To understand the proper sub- 
ordination of nature to art requires the most subtle percep- 
tion and trained skill. Again, the relation of fences to an 
establishment is not always given due consideration. 
There is a taste in gate-posts as well as veranda-columns, 
which often goes astray. Refinement in every detail is as 
essential in well-kept grounds as in a drawing-room; a 
false note struck is a distress ; a picturesque object in the 
midst of a formal arrangement is a mistake. Overcrowd- 
ing is a prevailing fault; there is excess of decoration 
where quietness should prevail; feeble and unimportant 
shrubs and trees are allowed to overpower more valuable 
neighbors to the detriment of the place; gay flowers are 
planted where they are out of key with the surroundings ; 
clutter takes the place of repose; a thicket supplants a 
pleasing group of trees or shrubbery. 

All this shows that taste can be highly cultivated in one 
direction, and starved in another, and the question is, 
which stands for the highest type of civilization, a knowl- 
edge of the fitness of things in the interior of the house, or 
the same knowledge applied to its surroundings? Taste 
in outside matters is certainly rarer than in household 
decoration or in architecture ; a demand for the landscape- 
architect is in this country almost an evolution of to-day. 
That he is sorely needed the condition of many country 
places shows, and there is a call for men of genius in the 
profession to establish a standard, not necessarily a con- 
ventional or a rigid one, but something which shall afford 
a criterion of taste in the arrangement of pleasure-grounds 
and make of the adornment of country places a less hap- 
hazard thing than it is to-day, when it depends almost en- 
tirely upon individual fancy. 

Life in the country gains more and more a hold upon 
our branch of the English people, and we begin to develop 
the same interest in it that has characterized the older 
branch, as our habits become more settled and permanent. 
The time is probably coming when the nomadic habits of 
Americans will change for a more conservative way of 
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living, and the possession of land as it grows rarer will be 
more dearly prized. Therefore, taste in the management 
of estates will grow and improve along the lines that are 
indicated for it, and it is important that such taste should 
be guided in the right directions, and taught to seek for 
the best models, rather than be allowed to grope wildly in 
search of beauty, which, after all, though sometimes at- 
tained by a happy chance, is really within the reach of all 
landholders by careful planting and thinning of vegetation. 
And we would urge upon women to address themselves 
to the acquirement of solid knowledge on this subject, as 
the best foundation for taste in the arrangement of their 
grounds, It is a healthful, beautiful and useful pursuit, 
far more valuable than the decoration of bits of china or 
the production of amateur pictures of doubtful value, on 
which they waste so much time that might be better em- 
ployed. 

The same amount of thought and time and artistic per- 
ception that goes to the production ofa trifling sketch might 
well be turned to account in the manipulation of growing 
things, in the planning of a rustic dell, the preparation of 
some pleasing surprise at the end of a shady walk through 
extensive grounds, the discovery of a hidden point of view, 
and skillful use of it, the construction of some dainty bit 
of garden in an unexpected spot. All this would be of 
value to feminine development, both physical and mental, 
and by such exercise her taste would grow more secure, 
her thoughts would be filled with natural objects in their 
relation to each other, and a country life be made fruitful 
in health, and in a growth of perception of true beauty. 


By Bicycle to the.Waverley Oaks.—l. 


WHERE the roads are as good as those about Boston the 

bicycle has provided those who keep no horses or 
carriages an easy and delightful means of visiting the beauti- 
ful spots in their neighborhood. The wheelman needs to 
study no time-table, but is always ready to visit any pleasant 
spot within a range of ten or fifteen miles, and in the course 
of a season I have become familiar with all the aspects worn 
by many such spots. Close at hand, for instance, are the 
Middlesex Fells and the Pine Banks, coursed by several miles 
of beautiful roads. Both are probably destined to become 
important features of Boston’s metropolitan park system. 
The Lynn Woods are only a few miles away, and a most at- 
tractive woodland and rural country intervenes, some of 
which, in the valley of the Saugus River, is, perhaps, destined 
to reservation for park purposes. The Lynn Woods, by the 
way, have just been still further enlarged by the addition of 
the hilly and well-wooded Ox Pasture region lying to the 
northward of Glen Lewis and Walden Ponds. This tract in- 
cludes the celebrated old wolf-pits built by the early settlers. 
It adds about four hundred acres to the public domain, which 
it increases to an area of something like a round two thou- 
sand acres. As this tract is on the water-shed of the afore- 
mentioned ponds, which form an important source of the 
Lynn water-supply, it was taken by the Water Board to assure 
freedom from possible pollution by future occupancy. A few 
thousand dollars now spent in the way of precaution undoubt- 
edly saves a future expenditure of many thousands by way of 
remedy. This commendable step of the Lynn Water Board 
is largely due to the wise counsel of Mr. Philip A. Chase, the 
chairman of Lynn Park Commission, who has done so much 
toward the realization of this noble public forest. 

It was a cloudless July day when I mounted my light road- 
ster for a run to the Waverley Oaks. In spite of the exercise, 
the wheelman who takes an easy pace on a hot day is little 
troubled by the temperature. Indeed, he feels the heat less 
than if he were keeping still. If the air is calm, the motion 
fans him with a gentle breeze, and on returning home he is 
often surprised to learn what a hot day it has been. The way 
from Malden to Belmont is full of interest; and owing to 
abundant rains, forest and field are delightfully fresh and green 
this year. The first part of the way is over the historic old 


Salem road, the first highway connecting the original settle- 
ments of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, Boston and Charles- 
town, with Lynnand Salem. A wild and solemn old road it must 
have been at first, cautiously traversed by the early settlers, 
A large portion 
At Med- 


haunted by fears of Indians and wild beasts. 
of the way it still bears the name of Salem Street. 
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ford it now becomes Main Street; there it turns sharply to the 
left from the old town square and crosses the Mystic River by 
the single stone arch of the Cradock Bridge. This crossing 
of the Mystic is the reason for the roundabout course of the 
old Salem highway, which, on this account, makes a detour of 
several miles from a straight course. For at this point, in the 
old days, was the first practicable ford of the Mystic passable, 
of course, only at low water—hence the name of Medford, 
which, unlike most of the old towns, has no English name- 
sake, but is derived from ‘‘ Meadow Ford.” The Mystic River 
gets its name from the Indian ‘“ Mistuck,” which’ means a 
great tidal stream. 

The rocky heights of the Middlesex Fells trend off to the 
north-westward, and Salem Street turns from their base across 
the Medford plains. These plains were once covered with 
noble great Oaks, whose existence near the river gave birth 
to the now vanished ship-building industry, which made the 
A No. 1 Mystic-built craft of Medford famous for their ster- 
ling qualities allover the world. Here at Medford was built 
the first vessel in the Colony, the Blessing of the Bay. These 
Oaks of the Medford plains rivaled those of Waverley, as may 
be seen by a fortunately surviving group on the beautiful old 
Governor Brooks’ place, at West Medford. All but a few trees 
of the woodland that, until lately, still remained on the plains 
have vanished before the Gypsy Moth crusade, and new 
suburban streets are covering the territory. 

Through Medford we pass by a number of interesting old 
colonial houses, up the hill over High Street, overlooking the 
Mystic. The stately old Unitarian church, where John Pier- 
pont used to preach, stands at the top of the hill, and just be- 
yond, on the other side, is the picturesque Episcopal church, 
one of Richardson's early designs in Gothic, built of field 
boulders and mantled with both English and Japanese Ivy. 
If the Metropolitan Park Commission lays out a Mystic Valley 
Park, as has been suggested, this hill-slope of old Medford, 
with its old-fashioned tree-embowered houses, and its two 
characteristic church spires—old Colonial, in wood, and Eng- 
lish village, Gothic, in stone—will make a notable feature in 
the landscape. 

The road to Arlington passes by the lower part of the 

Governor Brooks’ place and crosses the Mystic by a wooden 
bridge near the mouth of the lower Mystic Pond, up which 
there is a lovely vista of blue waters, backed by the high 
slopes of the Woburn, Lexington and Arlington hills. Arling- 
ton and Belmont are in the land of market-gardens, which 
place some of the Boston suburban towns in the foremost 
rank of Massachusetts agricultural communities. On the left 
we pass a row of greenhouses bordered by a line of electric 
arc-lights, the scene of what I am told is a very successful ex- 
periment in the commercial application of electricity to hasten- 
ing the growth of plants and market vegetables. The air at 
intervals along our route through these two towns is redolent 
with the pungent odor of growing cabbage, cauliflower and 
onions. 
Arlington is the historic Menotomy of the revolutionary 
days. The old Cooper’s Tavern, where two of the Minute 
Men were killed by the British on their retreat from Lexing- 
ton, still stands on the corner as we turn into the wide main 
highway that comes from Cambridge. It bears the old name 
on its brick sides, with suitable inscriptions concerning its 
history, but in front there is the commonplace designation of 
“ Arlington House.” It would be well to drop the new name. 
A house with such a history should not cheapen itself with 
an alias. 

We pass but a few rods along the famous highway down 
which the sadly harassed British troops came back from Lex- 
ington on that memorable igth of April, a day as hot and 
beautiful as this July day. - Beyond the railway station we turn 
into the Elm-arched road to Belmont, which resembles a long 
Gothic cathedral nave, and its solid macadam surface has been 
rolled to perfect smoothness. This street is well worth the trib- 
ute paid it by Trowbridge, one of the most genuine of Ameri- 
can poets, in his poem called ‘‘ Pleasant Street.” On the left, 
occasional glimpses of Spy Pond, one of the beautiful lakes of 
the Boston suburbs, are caught through intervening trees and 
dwellings. As with most of the other suburban lakes, no at- 
tempt has been made to give the public the advantage of a 
landscape feature such as many a city in the Old World would 
give hundreds of thousands of dollars to possess. Spy Pond 
forms a charming and valuable feature of the estates whose 
fine grounds border it. But, as the population in the metro- 
politan district becomes denser, and land increases in value, 
the shores of all these ponds are likely to become disfigured 
with unsightly dwellings and skirted by various nuisances, un- 
til they are transformed from public adornments into eyesores. 
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In Lynn, Melrose and elsewhere this process of deterioration 
is well under way. In the former municipality, thanks to the 
thoughtful initiative of Mr. Chase, the first steps toward a 
better condition of things have been taken in the purchase of 
a narrow strip between the street and Flax Pond, near the 
entrance to Lynn Woods, covered with a fine grove of White 
Pines. 

How much more valuable to the town of Arlington would 
be Spy Pond were its shores skirted by pleasant paths and 
drive-ways, with the intervening land reserved to the public 
and tastefully planted! What an exquisite effect would masses 
of Rhododendrons, Azaleas and other blossoming shrubs 
make upon the borders of these ponds, clustered among the 
trees and other natural growth of the localities. 

The proper treatment of all these suburban sheets of water 
should form an essential feature in the work of the Metro- 
politan Park Commission. The Boston Park Commission has 
recently taken the shores of Jamaica Pond, in West Roxbury, 
and that fine sheet of water will soon form a prominent fea- 
ture of the Boston park system. The town of Wakefield has 
had the forethought to convert a large portion of the shores 
of Lake Quannapowitt into an attractive pleasure-ground ; 
Cambridge has built a drive-way around Fresh Pond, hardly 
developing its landscape possibilities to the best advantage, 
however ; and the several communities that derive their water- 
supply from Spot Pond, in the Middlesex Fells, have recently 
taken the entire shores of that exceptionally charming lake. 
This is about all that has been done in that direction in the 
Boston suburbs, as yet. 

At the Belmont town-hall, a beautiful brick structure de- 
signed by Hartwell & Richardson, Pleasant Street turns to the 
right and runs along the slope of a narrow pass between the 
hills, in the depth of which there is just room enough for the 
Fitchburg and the Central Massachusetts Railroad tracks. 
Shortly beyond are the Waverley stations of the two lines, the 
most convenient point of approach for those visiting the 
Waverley Oaks. A few rods beyond the street leading from 
the railway stations our way dips into a sylvan glen where a 
large, clear and rapid brook crosses beneath a low rustic stone 
bridge, and a road to Lexington and Concord, called Mill 
Street, forks off to the right and passes up the hill. Near the 
bridge a guide-board bears the picturesque name of Partelo 
Road. 

Bostoa. Sylvester Baxter. 


“ The Sugar Maple. 


APLE-TREES are characteristic of northern Ohio, and add 
a distinctive and special beauty to the landscape. They 
are more abundant than other trees, and help to give that air of 
prosperity and luxuriance to the country that is missed as one 
journeys up the chain of the Great Lakes. To those who have 
lived among Sugar Maples and enjoyed their sweets in the 
early spring, and later the light of their willowy colored blos- 
soms mingled with the tender red foliage of their kin, they 
become an essential feature in the spring opening. We love 
these annual displays as others love their native hills and 
mountains. 

The blossom of the Red Maple is the true harbinger of 
spring. It is all fiction about the bluebird. He comes along 
in the late winter, and we find him half-frozen in the sleet, 
fluttering against our windows for light and warmth. But 
when these red tints begin to show themselves in the borders 
of the woods then we know that other trees are in a fair way 
to bloom, and that spring is surely coming. The Mapleis not, 
as regards size, of exceptional growth. The dense foliage and 
cleanliness recommend it to the lover of shade, andits symmet- 
rical shape renders it especially adapted to the road-side. One 
farmer in this locality, with an eye for artistic effect, years ago 
planted a row of Pines on one side of the road which passed 
through his farm, and on the other side a row of Maples; they 


were, doubtless, wisely cared for, for they stand now, in un-° 


broken lines, vieing with each other in wondrous contrast, and 
make an avenue of an otherwise commonplace country road. 
The two varieties, commonly known as hard and soft Maple, 
make up the greater part of the trees which adorn our “ For- 
est City.” The fruit of both the Sugar and Red Maple is winged 
and similar in shape, but that of the Sugar Maple does not ripen 
until fall, sprouting the following spring, while that of the Red 
Maple ripens in early summer and germinates at once, mak- 
ing sturdy plants by fall. In this way the Red Maple obtains a 
year’s start of the other species. 

The Hard Maple is the most commonly tapped for sugar-mak- 
ing. Other species yield sweet sap, but their buds start earlier, 
and the finished product is thus rendered dark-colored and of 
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poor quality. Those who have made the industry of the man- 
ufacture of maple-sugar a study, estimate a net profit of ten 
per cent. on the capital invested. If this is the case there is 
no good reason why it should not be profitable, for, unless it 
be the Walnut, or possibly the Chestnut, there is no tree worth 
growing for its timber that will yield yearly so large an income. 
No great attention has been given to the making of maple- 
sugar as an industry, and until within a few years the methods 
of evaporation have been primitive and much of the product 
comparatively poor in quality, besides the waste from want of 
convenient receptacles for storing sap. Now, that it is so diffi- 
cult to obtain unadulterated sweets and confectionery is such 
a doubtful compound, maple-sugar should be more highly 
prized, and more widely distributed in states where the Mapleis 
not native. From the natural condition of things such a busi- 
ness will never become a monopoly, and there will always be 
a demand for the pure article. 

The illustration of the Sugar Maple on page 380 is not that 
of a typical tree. It is of unusual size. The trunk, two feet 
from the ground, measures thirteen and a half feet in cireum- 
ference, and the largest limb, at a convenient distance from 
the body, eight feet. ‘The branches spread either way a dis- 
tance of fifty feet, shading the ground a space of one hundred 
feet in diameter. The tree is tapped annually, apparently 
without impeding its growth or injuring it in any way, and it 
yields each year sufficient sap to make three gallons of syrup. 
It is a forest-seedling, and no one knows its age. 

This magnificent Maple stands in the front dooryard of Mr. 
Luther Parker, a venerable gentleman eighty-three years of 


age, who values it above anything else upon his farm. It is on 


the well-known North Ridge Road, forty-five miles east of 


Cleveland. 
Geneva, Ohio. Floy L. Wright. 


Notes on the Flora of Smythe County, Virginia.—I1I. 


ANY of the tributaries of the Middle Fork of the Holston 
River, all noisy little brooks, rise on the Iron Mountain or 
on one of its spurs, Brushy Mountain, One of these streams, 
Staley’s Creek, winds in and out among the little hills to the 
south-east of Marion, and it was along its swampy borders that 
we first saw specimens of Magnolia Fraseri. They were only 
slender little trees at that altitude, but were in full bloom. 
Some of the flowers were over five inches long, and each was 
surrounded with a rosette of the large, bright green, auricled 
leaves. It was interesting to note how the flowers faded to a 
dull leathery brown, and were reflexed back against the stem, 
where they remained some time before finally falling off. The 
Cucumber-tree (M. acuminata) was there-also, with its much 
less showy, as well as smaller, flowers. It is a particularly 
handsome, stately tree, often seen growing to a great size along 
the high-roads. Staley’s Creek was dietaneted with a small 
saw-mill that has evidently perpetrated damage out of all pro- 
portion to its size. It has very successfully done away with all 
the larger Walnuts, Hickories and Ashes, and now White Oaks 
are being turned into hubs and spokes for wagon-wheels, han- 
dies for axes and hoes. Many a superb Chestnut Oak lies 
prostrate, bereft of its bark, great car-loads of which at Marion 
Station told only too plainly of the devastation in progress in 
the higher recesses of the mountains. On some of the hill- 
sides a few antiquated Chestnuts, and the tall straight trunks of 
the Sour Gum-tree (Nyssa sylvatica) are the only remnants of 
the older forests. The larger Nyssas were especially noticea- 
ble on account of the curious way their bark had of splitting 
into hexagonal sections. 

The Sweet Buckeyes (Azsculus flava) grew along the streams, 
and were a fine sight, the dark bluish green of the foliage 
making a striking background for the splendid spikes of flow- 
ers. White-flowered shrubs were, however, at that season the 
most abundant. The Flowering Dogwood was in its glory, for 
as far as the eye could reach its snowy masses covered the 
hills. Some of the trees were remarkable for a very decided 
pink tinge to the flowers. It was more noticeable at a distance 
than close by, though in drying the flowers preserved the pink- 
streaked look of the bracts. Two White Thorns, Crategus 
coccinea and C, Crus-galli, were abundant everywhere in the 
valley, and on the hills and along the road a few late-blooming 
Black Haws (Viburnum prunifolium) added their mite to the 
white festival. 

The woods and swamps were filled with Violets, yellow, 
blue and white, too many to note separately. Among them 
all a pure white form of Viola cucullata was remarkable for its 
size and beauty. Houstonia serpyllifolia, the daintiest of tiny 
blue flowers, lined the borders of the little brooks with a starry 
growth. It was astonishing to see the size and beauty the little 
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flowers attained along some of the higher mountain-rills. In 
striking contrast in color was Phlox reptans, a pretty species of 
a clear rose-purple, with long trailing runners. The May- 
apple, or Mandrake, as it is called in many places (Podophyl- 
lum peltatum), was seen in every field on the edge of and in 
every wood all through the country. In the open it grew in 
dense patches, sometimes of nearly an acre in extent, and 
made its presence felt by its all-pervading perfume. The beau- 
tiful pink-purple and white Orchis spectabilis was abundant in 
damp woods, growing usually two or three together in a clump. 

Polygonatum giganteum well deserved its name, for in 
many shady places the great light-green-leaved plants towered 
so high above us that we could look into its pretty bells. It 
was often found over six feet high. With it were always the 
Bellwort, Uvularia perfoliata and Oakesia sessilifolia. Ata 
higher altitude above the creek on Pond Mountain, as else- 
where, between three and four thousand feet above sea-level, 
O. puberula was abundant, a brighter green-leaved and much 
more slender species than its two relatives just mentioned. 
With it on stony, dry and hot slopes the lovely Lily-of-the 
valley (Convallaria majalis) was at home. Its habit in its 
native haunts is certainly very different from that which it has 
acquired in gardens. It stands up straight and stiff from 
among loose stones singly, never in dense clumps. At the 
same altitude, though it was also abundant in the valley, Dis- 
porum launginosum, grew at its best. On one widely spread- 
ing luxuriant plant we counted fifteen of the yellowish green 
drooping flowers. 

Along the dry summit of Pond Mountain the Virginia Snake- 
root (Aristolochia Serpentaria), with its strange, almost sub- 
terranean flowers and aromatic root, was a novelty to most of 
us. Leucothoé recurva was very abundant and very luxuriant 
along the top of the ridge. It is a beautiful little bush, two to 
four feet high, with rather straggling slender branches, and 
lon Yess recurved racemes of snowy-white bells—one 
of the most striking of the mountain shrubs. 

Early in June the valley beyond Pond Mountain was filled 
with Laurel (Kalrnia latifolia), then just at its best. A large 
swampy tract of land filled with it, the spreading white cymes 
of Viburnum cassnioides and some delicate yellow Rhodo- 
dendron calendulaceum made groups that any gardener would 
covet. The Rhododendron was very often met with, though 
with one exception never in great masses. 

Five miles east of Marion, along a hollow filled with R. 
maximum, we found the rare Carex Fraseri. It is a singularly 
beautiful plant. The glossy, leathery leaves are from one to 
two feet long and over an inch wide, growing together in 
clumps and overhanging the banks of the creek, and the 
white spikes of flowers have somewhat the aspect of a small 
Blazing Star (Chamzlirium Carolinianum). The latter, with 
splendid long fluffy white spikes, we found not far from where 
the Carex grew, but in more open sunny ground. - 

Rhododendron Catawbiense was at that time in full bloom. 
It grew in small clumps, isolated mostly along rocky ridges 
and in the lower valleys, never in great quantities. The large 
clusters of rose-lilac bells were very handsome. In some 
places the flowers were so light as to be almost white. 

Along the wildest and most impassable portion of the thicket 
it was interesting to note some very fine tall Locust trees, 
which looked almost out of place in a truly wild state. 

A few late specimens of the queer little Obolaria Virginica 
were still blooming, and near them a small group of the rare 
Putty-root (Aplectrum hiemale), a curious, though hardly 
beautiful plant. Two Lady’s-slippers, the little yellow and 
brown Cypripedium parviflorum and the larger pinkish C. 
acaule, were invariably found growing together, and with the 
pretty little Swayblade (Liparis liliifolia) completed the list of 
Orchids growing along Nick’s Creek. 

Conspicuous all over the dry hillsides, where it always made 
a gay spot in the wood, was the brilliant Fire Pink (Silene Vir- 
ginica). Asclepias quadrifolia, one of the most graceful of 
the Milkweed tribe, was often seen with it, and was equally 
pretty. 


New York. Anna Murray Vail. 


Italian Garden Tools. 


[XN the course of a long residence in Italy, various things 

have struck me as novel and interesting in the horti- 
culture of this ancient civilization, and it has seemed to me 
that your readers might be entertained by the same points 
which have attracted my attention; and to begin with, some 
of the implements used are so novel to American eyes, and 
have a character of their own so decided, that, perhaps, I may 
as well start with them. 
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The farmer in central Italy has half a dozen distinct tools 
which we Americans can only describe as spades ; and one or 
two of these Tuscan varieties of the species might well find a 
place in our tool-houses. The Italian is an old hand with a 
spade. Since the days when Romulus made use of one to 
kill Remus, these rustic weapons have been the stand-by of 
the: Roman farmer and his Italian successor. Plows, even 
the improved English article, are considered rather coarse and 
ineffectual substitutes for the spade. And, indeed, no plow 
could cut those broad, shoulder-deep trenches which are dug 
hereabout between the Vine-rows at least every other year. 
This trenching, by no means the lightest of the husbandman’s 
labors, serves to prune the too luxuriant Vine-roots; but its 
chief end, in the farmer's eye, is the ventilation of the sub- 
soil ; a process which he holds—as countless generations have 
held- before him—to be absolutely necessary. Superstition, 
doubtless, has its part in this theory; still there is no question 
that in Italy freshly turned earth is unwholesome, and its 
neighborhood to be shunned, above all in the cities. 

Now, for this trenching a spade like our own is sometimes 
used, or another with a slightly curving blade ; but the favorite 
implement, and that which does the neatest work, has a flat 
blade about as long as our own and of the same width at the 
handle, but tapering thence to a sharp point. It can be seen 
at a glance, or rather at a blow, that this tool is much more 
easily handled than the one-edged spade, and Italians claim 
that this more than counterbalances its inferiority in carrying 
power. It is, at all events, especially adapted to the use of 
the contadina on her lonely farm, who else must wait impa- 
tiently till a man will spare the time to dig over her garden- 
plot; while on land caked by a July drought its pulverizing 
power cannot be overestimated. For summer weeding, it is 
in great favor with the Italians, who prefer to work the ground 
more deeply than is possible with a hoe; though here again 
one is often tempted to question whether so much extra labor 
is really necessary and profitable, or whether the reason why 
the imported hoes hang rusting in the hardware shops be not 
rather because the Roman of old made use of none such; 
albeit, of mattocks—the tool from which the hoe is evolved— 
he possessed an infinite variety. The persistence of these 
immemorial traditions, these elementary rules of the farming 
of twenty centuries—and who knows how much more ?—ago, 
is curious, and at times rather irritating. 

It puzzled me for years to understand why the Italian farmer 
made such a laborious business of the laying out of his grain 
and grass fields. Whether on stony hill-side or on fertile river- 
bottom, high on the slopes of the Apennines or on the scorch- 
ing plains of Campania—in fact, under whatever conditions of 
soil or climate—I cannot now recall a single instance of grain 
or grass sown broadcast over a plane surface. On the con- 
trary, after the land is, according to our notions, ready for the 
seed, it is divided into a series of gently rounded beds. Where 
space will permit, this is accomplished by means of a plow 
with double mold-boards, which draws a series of parallel fur- 
rows up and down the length of the field. The ordinary width 
of the beds so made is two or three feet, though in grass-land 
I have seen them six feet broad, and yesterday I passed a plot 
of Rye which was growing along prominent ridges about a foot 
apart, and a very poor show it made. In nine cases out of ten 
there is no need to assist the surface-drainage by this manceu- 
vre, and not only would the extra trouble of thus preparing the 
ground seem worth consideration, but it is a fashion which 
puts machine-labor in mowing or reaping completely out of 
the question, I have repeatedly tried to get some clue to this 
custom from the farmers themselves, but only once have I 
elicited any other answer.than a gently conclusive “Cosi si fa” 
(it’s the custom); and that was when an old man appended, in 
evident allusion to the degeneracy of our time, that the furrows 
used to be drawn nearer together. One day, however, I dis- 
covered in an ancient manual of farming that the Roman hus- 
bandman practiced the self-same fashion, the only difference 
being that he did so for a reason. His object was to prepare 
the ground for two crops instead of one, Beans being sown in 
the furrow as soon as the grain was reaped, and the ridge 
plowed over them, while the decaying stubble afforded all the 
=—* that was required in the rich Campanian soil. 

The fact is, that the further afield one wanders in this 
country the more certain he is to be confronted by the ubi- 
quitous ghost of Rome. Halting the other day in an unfre- 
quented little town of Umbria, I saw among the heap of newly 
torged tools offered for sale by the village blacksmith a spade 
of a weird, wild shape, much as though a neat crescent had 
been cut from its blade, leaving two sharp, little horns at the 
corners. Now, it is obvious that, etymologically, a bidente 
may be anything with two teeth, froma baby down, and why 
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may not the Romans term bidens, which, under the tuition of 
men who rarely know one tool from another, we regularly 
translate mattock, but which seems to have con-noted, as the 
philosophers say, an immense variety of uses, have been a 
eneric one, covering this sort of thing as well? I do not 
now what especial end this horned spade may serve, and 
would not undertake to recommend its introduction; but 
there is a sort of Titanic trowel, common in this region, which 
is a joy indeed in the way of transplanting shrubs and taking 
up autumn roots, for which I venture to bespeak, as for the 
triangular spade, an impartial trial upon our American soil. 
Siena, Italy. Louise Dodge. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
Aster amethystinus. 


HIS noble Aster appears to have been long an inhab- 
itant of European gardens, where, according to Gray, 
it is sometimes found growing under the name of Aster 
pilosus and of Aster Bostoniensis, although no figure, 
strangely enough, has ever been published of it. In the 
gardens of its native country it appears to be less well 
known, although for many years it has been included in 
the large collection of native plants successfully cultivated 
in the Botanic Garden at Cambridge. 

Aster amethystinus produces hirsitulous stems sometimes 
five feet tall or more and widely branched above. It be- 
longs to the Multiflori section of the genus as elaborated by 
Professor Gray, and produces many small racemosely ar- 
ranged heads with spreading herbaceous tips to the imbri- 
cated bracts of the involucre, and purple or violet rays. 
The cauline leaves are small and entire and are sessile, or 
partially clasp the stem by their bases. 

Aster amethystinus (see p. 378) is found growing in low 
moist ground in Belmont, near Boston, and ranges west to 
Illinois and Iowa. Like all the perennial American Asters, 
it is an easy plant to cultivate, growing vigorously and 
rapidly in good garden-soil, and is easily multiplied by the 
division of the roots. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


Catia Penttanpit.—This is the second new yellow-flow- 
ered Calla which has appeared in English collections re- 
cently. It was shown in flower at a meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society last month, and it has since been de- 
scribed in the gardening journals as superior to the older 
C. Elliottiana. I believe Mr. Whyte, of Pentland House, 
Lee, obtained C. Pentlandii from a few tubers presented to 
him two years ago. It flowered in June, and he has since 
got two offsets from it. He also possesses another plant 
which, in appearance, is precisely similar to that which 
flowered. These four plants, the two large and the two 
offsets, were offered for sale by Messrs. Protheroe & Morris 
to-day, but did not change hands, although the sum of 
ninety guineas was bid for them. 
prices recently paid for these yellow-flowered Callas are 
tempting the Orchid collectors to visit South Africa in 
search of these and similar plants. 

Tue Brive Himatayan Poppy (Meconopsis Wallichii) is a 
beautiful plant in the rock-garden at Kew in July. Planted 
in deep moist peat-soil, in a position where tall trees afford 
partial shade in the middle of the day, it grows to a height 
of five feet, its tall, stout erect stem clothed with silky haired 
leaves a foot long and numerous axillary racemes of flow- 
ers, which expand first at the top of the stem. They are 
two inches across and of a soft lilac-blue color, paler, no 
doubt, than they are on the high elevations of the Sikkim 
Himalaya, but not too pale to be called blue, nor yet too 
flimsy to be called beautiful. Its home is the home of the 
Sikkim Rhododendrons, and its likes and dislikes in the 
garden are similar to those of such Rhododendrons as R. 
ciliatum, R. glaucum, etc. The Poppy ripens seeds freely 
at Kew, and it takes two years to grow to flowering size. 
The first year it is kept in a cold frame in pots. 
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The extraordinary - 





Knipxoria Nortuix.—This gigantic species of Kniphofia 
was found near Grahamstown and painted by Miss North 
when on a visit to South Africa in 1883. It was soon 
afterward introduced to Kew, where it was cultivated in 
the succulent house along with the Agaves, etc., and 
flowered in 1885. A stock of young plants was raised at 
Kew from offsets, and these were eventually distributed. 
Mr. Gumbleton, of Cork, obtained one, which he flowered 
in. July, last year. It has a short, thick stem bearing a 
huge rosette of glaucous green leaves, four to five feet 
long, six inches broad at the base, tapering gradually to a 
long point, keelless, channeled and elegantly recurved. 
The inflorescence is in the form of a dense raceme nine 
inches long, on a comparatively short, thick stalk, the 
flowers an inch long, greenish yellow, the upper ones and 
buds tinged with red. As a flowering plant this Kniphofia 
is inferior, but as a handsome, really elegant foliage-plant 
it is worth a place in the garden. A fine example of it is 
now flowering at Kew, where, notwithstanding the ex- 
cessive cold of last winter, which killed almost every one 
of the Kniphofias outside, it has stood in a south border 
against the Orchid house and left unprotected. It is prob- 
able that K. Northiz will cross with the handsome 
flowered kinds. If we could obtain a plant which com- 
bined the strikingly handsome habit and largeness of di- 
mensions of K. Northiz with the tall, brilliant-colored 
flower-spikes of the forms of K. aloides (Uvaria), and 


bear the winters, at least, as well as the former, what a ~ 
grand acquisition it would be. Kniphofia breeders, please | 


note. K. pauciflora is also in flower at Kew. It is really 
a free-flowering plant, notwithstanding its name, and it is 
remarkable in having flowers of a primrose-yellow color. 
A figure of it prepared from the Kew plant was lately pub- 
lished in the Gardeners’ Chronicle. . The plant is about two 
feet high, with narrow arching bright green leaves, dis- 
tinctly ribbed, and without marginal spines. The flowers 
are in loose racemes on slightly arching scapes two feet 
high, each flower being an inch long, trumpet-shaped, 
with exserted stamens. It was introduced to Kew from 
Natal two years ago and flowered for the first time last 
March. It is in flower again now. So far it has been 
treated as a cool greenhouse plant. While writing upon 
the subject of Kniphofias 1 may mention that there is a 
new one at Kew which is described as having handsome 
white flowers. 

PrycHORAPHIS AUGUSTA is a newly introduced Palm from 
the Andamans, of which there are young plants at Kew. 
It is not unlike Cocos Weddelliana in general appearance, 
a little more robust, perhaps, when it gets up, but, at any 
rate, a very likely plant for table-decoration, etc. The 
genus was created by Beccari for several East Indian 
Palms allied to Ptychosperma, and to include at least one 
of the Rhopaloblustas, of which R. hexandra was added 
to cultivated garden Palms last year. Ptychoraphis is 
easily distinguished by its grooved seeds, resembling those 
of the genus Phoenix. P. augusta was described as Areca 
augusta by Kurz in the Journal of Botany, 1875, page 332, 
where it is spoken of as one of the most conspicuous fea- 
tures of the Nicobarese vegetation, pushing its head above 
the highest forest-trees and forming, as it were, a Palm- 
forest above the true forest. It has a thin, annulated trunk 
one hundred feet high, and a head of unarmed pinnate 
leaves, each twelve feet long, the petiole clothed with 
short ferruginous scales, and the pinne a yard long. The 
tree fruits abundantly every year. A quantity of the seeds 
have recently been received by and distributed from Kew. 


- Young plants appear to thrive under ordinary stove treat- 


ment, and, as they assume an elegant appearance from 
the earliest stage, they are certain to become popular in 
the garden. 

Litium Henry is much stronger this year than it was 
last, and as it has now stood two severe winters at Kew 
without protection, it may be looked upon as perfectly 
hardy. It is quite distinct in habit from all other Chinese 
Lilies ; some of the plants at Kew are over six feet high. 
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It will be remembered that this species was introduced to media, which sprung from P. amabilis and P. rosea, but 
Kew by Dr. Henry, and that it has yellow flowers as large __ the flowers of the newer one are larger and of a clearer 
as those of L. speciosum and not unlike them in shape. shade of pink. 

Puatanopsis ARTEMIS is a new hybrid raised by Messrs. CaLocyne SaNDERIANA was also shown in flower by 
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Fig. 63.—Aster amethystinus.—See page 377. 





J. Veitch & Sons from P. grandiflora and P. rosea, and ex- Messrs. Sander & Co., who introduced a quantity of it 
hibited by them in flower at the last meeting of the Royal about five years ago. It has large, handsome flowers, 
Horticultural Society. As might have been expected,there quite as large as those of C. cristata, in drooping racemes, 
is a close resemblance between it and the hybrid P. inter- pure white with streaks of chocolate running through the 
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patch of golden yellow on the lip. It is a first-rate Orchid, 
but it is not one of the best-behaved under cultivation. 
The plant shown bore three spikes of ten flowers each. 

CALOPOGON PULCHELLUs would be a favorite garden-plant 
in England if it were less difficult to manage. As it is it 
is scarcely known to English cultivators, so that a plant of 
it which was exhibited in flower at the last meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society was looked upon as a novelty 
and was awarded a first-class certificate. The plant was 
one and a half feet high and bore a four-flowered spike. 
Most of the North American Bog-orchids behave badly 
under cultivation in England. They are all right the first 
year, but the resting season almost invariably proves too 
much for them. If there is any “wrinkle” known to 
American cultivators which would enable us to grow 
these beautiful little Orchids here there are many who 
would be most thankful to have that “wrinkle” made 
generally known. It must, however, be confessed that 
we fail equally with many of our native Orchids. 

London. W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Strawberries, Old and New. 


THE strawberry season just closed has been a fairly profita- 
ble one through this section, growers disposing of their 
crops at remunerative prices. Owing to the opening of a can- 
ning-factory at this place the raising of small irelte hes devel- 
oped to large dimensions, and prices are kept up to paying rates, 
as there is never a time of glut in the market, and the factory 
takes the surplus after the local retail marketissupplied. The 
time was when the Crescent was universally grown, but very 
few of the large growers now find it profitable, although in a 
few favorable locations it is stiil the most productive variety. 
The Warfield, Burt’s Seedling, Haverland, Eureka, Bubach and 
Sharpless are extensively grown, with a sprinkling of Wilsons 
on some plantations. 

On the Station-grounds Burt's Seedling has been the stand- 
ard of productiveness for the past three years, but failed 
this year to hold its record, owing to a severe attack of the leaf- 
blight (Sphzerella Fragariz), which disease has been more than 
usually prevalent the past season, and Beeder Woods took its 
place at the head of the list, with Greenville, a seedling from 
Ohio, a good second, and the fruits of which are so much 
larger and finer in appearance than the Beeder Woods that it 
is probable that the receipts from the sale of the yields of the 
two varieties would be in favor of the Greenville. Enhance,a 
variety grown on the Station-grounds for several years with 
vaslal nadine. has been among the most productive this year, 
and if the yield could be depended upon it would prove 
a very valuable fruit, as it is exceedingly high-flavored and 
very firm. The Van Deman still leads as the best very early 
variety, the bulk of the crop being harvested when but 
very few other varieties are in competition with it. It is 
of more than average productiveness, and on account of its 
brilliant color and firmness would be a desirable variety even 
if not early. After two years’ trial of Michel’s Early the 
conclusion has been reached that for this section it does not 
supersede several of the older well-known varieties. While 
very few of its fruits ripen extremely early, the main crop is 
about with Crescent, and although its quality is far superior to 
that variety, its dull color and softness make it inferior from a 
commercial standpoint. The Parker Earle, which last year 
proved a grand late variety, was winter-killed quite badly the 
past season, and in consequence gave only a medium yield. 
Whether its susceptibility to freezing weather is due to its 
southern origin or not is impossible to tell, but it is to be 
hoped that it can be grown through thissection, as it certainly is 
needed for a companion to the Gandy, another fine late variety. 

The new-comers tested for one year are some of them 
valuable, and a brief description of them may be of interest. 
The Bowman is a perfect flowering variety, with extra large 
dark green foliage; fruits light red, averaging large; the 
quality is very fine, but the fruits are too soft for shipment ; 
very similar in flavor to Jersey Queen. Boynton, a perfect va- 
riety of vigorous growth, bearing immense clusters of medium- 
sized desk red fruits of good quality. The Barton is proba- 
bly the Eclipse of several years ago; the growth ot plant 
is all that could be desired; foliage perfectly healthy; the 
fruits average large, conical in shape, dark showy red in color, 
of more than average firmness and fine quality; very satisfac- 
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tory berry. Feights No. 2, a perfect-flowered seedling, sent 
here by the originator of the Dayton Early, proves a first-class 
variety ; the growth of plant is very rank; foliage perfectly 
healthy; fruits large and symmetrical, bright scarlet, and of 
superb quality; this, without doubt, will become a valuable 
variety. Feights No. 3, a pistillate companion of the above, 
gave a larger yield, and the fruits averaged larger than the No, 
2, but the color and flavor were lacking. Governor Hoard, a 
variety of stocky growth ; dark green foliage ; fruits large and 
showy, of very fine quality ; the plants are above the average 
in productiveness, and it will undoubtedly become a valuable 
market variety. The Great Pacific is an Illinois seedling, 
coming well recommended ; its growth is rank ; foliage dar 

green and extra large; the fruits, which are of medium size, 
are borne in large clusters on stiff fruit-stalks well up in the 
foliage ; berries bright scarlet, very firm, sub-acid ; only fairly 
productive. Gillespie was sent out as a perfect-flowering 
Haverland ; from one year’s experience with it we find that, 
while the plants make a fine growth, it makes but few run- 
ners ; the fruits are of the same shape as Haverland, with a 
longer neck ; color lighter than the latter ; berry very soft and 
of indifferent quality ; yield poor. Hazelton’s No. 4, a seed- 
ling from Delaware, Ohio, made a very rank growth and fur- 
nished a large number of runners ; berries only medium size; 
quite firm and medium tart; yield poor. Hatfield makes a 
moderate growth; fruits a fair size; flavor a pleasing sub- 
acid ; yield poor. Martha, a pistillate variety of stocky growth, 
of very dark green foliage ; fruits dark red, of only moderate 
size, but having a very fine flavor; yield about an aver- 


‘age crop. Laxton’s Noble is one of the most popular 


English varieties, and deservedly so; growth of plants 
good ;. foliage dark green; fruits roundish conical of very 

ark red color; large and of very fine flavor; its only 
fault is the very few runners made. Lovett's Early has not 
proved early here ; it is a vigorous-growing variety, bearing a 
moderate crop of very showy fruit of very good quality, but 
quite soft; this variety is well spoken of in other localities, and 
may improve here. Mount Holyoke has some of the charac- 
teristics of the James Vick, one of them being its profuse 
blossoming and its inability to mature over half the berries set ; 
under high culture it may become a productive variety. The 
Shaw makes a vigorous growth, but does not send out run- 
ners freely; the truits are of good size and very fine flavor. 
Piper's No. 4, an Illinois one is of low stocky growth, 
with small dark green leaves, yields but a moderate quantity 
of conical fruit of medium size and poor quality. Sadie 
makes a strong growth of light green foliage; fruits 
are below the average in size, borne in large clusters, 
bright scarlet; moderately firm; quite tart; does better 
in stools than in matted rows. Saunders has the same 
faults as the Shaw, but has larger fruit ; a very good garden 
variety. Woolverton: growth vigorous ; fruits ot ine color, 
medium size and fine flavor. Walton: of moderate growth ; 
foliage light green; yields only a moderate crop; fruits aver- 
age small, light red, soft, and of good quality. Walden: this 
variety makes a very rank growth and matures a fair crop of 
fruit; berries bright red, very large, moderately firm and of 
fine quality; a good home berry. Westbrook: of good 
growth ; foliage light green; fruits small, tart, and many of 
them imperfect. Yale: this variety is of stocky growth, with 
light green foliage ; fruits obtuse-conic, very dark scarlet, with 
showy yellow seeds; quality fair; season late; this has not 
proved productive, although it is well spoken of elsewhere. 
In regard to the Gandy, spoken of earlier in this article, the 
fact of its being late is but one point in its favor. Here it has 
been above the average in productiveness. It is one of the 
handsomest of berries, with its large green hull, perfect shape 
and handsome color, while the flavor is exquisite enough to 
tempt few who at the end ofa long strawberry season are begin- 
ning to tire of even this most delicate of fruits. 

C. £. Hunn. 


Geneva Experiment Station. 
Southern Tomato Blight at the North. 


[* is interesting to note that the blight so destructive to the 

tomato industry in the southern states is doing consider- 
able damage in the north this season. A short time ago Mr. 
F. L. Stevens sent me specimens of diseased tomatoes from 
Syracuse, New York. These exhibited manifest symptoms 
of the southern Tomato blight, and when the central core of 
the wilted stems was examined it was found swarming with 
the characteristic bacteria. Laboratory cultures were made 
of this germ and inoculations of healthy stems were success- 
ful in all cases. 

Mr. Stevens, at my request, made an inspection of six To- 
mato fields and found that three were exempt from the blight. 
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Fig. 64.—A Sugar Maple in Ohio.—Se= page 37s. 
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Of the others, one had about three per cent. killed, eight per 
per cent. quite badly affected, with many more plants show- 
ing traces of the disease. A second field had two per cent. 
killed, and about two per cent. injured. A third field showed 
at that time only traces of the blight. 

As this trouble is evidently in the northern states it may be well 
toadd that the infested plants first show a wilting asif there wasa 
lack of water-supply, then lose their green color and finally die. 
The germ is found most abundant in the pith and growin 
layer of the stem. The blight does not seem to be confine 
* to any particular kind of soil, situation or exposure. It is 

probable that the plants may be attacked before they are set 
in the fields, as well as afterward. Potatoes are similarly af- 
fected by a bacterium which is communicable to the Tomato, 
and the germ seems to be the same. In like manner Melons 
and Cucumbers are attacked by a bacterium, and it is quite 
likely that they are all the same, and if this be the case, it fol- 
lows that a soil may become contaminated with bacteria from 
any one of these crops and make it unfit for any of the others. 
The Potato, from the nature of its “‘seed,” is the best adapted 
for the dissemination of the blight, as it can be carried unob- 
served in the tubers used in planting. Special care should be 
taken with all land upon which a bacterial disease has 
flourished. Burn the affected plants when found and also all 


litter in the field at harvest-time. It is possible that the Bor- — 


deaux mixture or some other fungicide may prove effective 
against this minute and insidious trouble. 


Rutgers College. Byron D. Halsted. 


Violet Disease. 


“THERE is nothing more puzzling to gardeners and florists 

than the Violet disease, or spot. Its ravages are wide- 
spread and unusually fatal to success. The disease seems to 
attack the plants, and the spores that are dormant germinate 
more readily when the conditions are most favorable for 
growth ; hence the advisability of getting the plants under 
cover in frames or houses as soon as excessive day temper- 
atures are past and night dews begin. 

In our case failures have been much more conspicuous 
than successes, and perfectly healthy stock becomes badly in- 
fested soon after it is planted in our grounds. 

Becoming convinced after repeated trials that starting 
with healthy plants was not certain to circumvent the dis- 
ease, we began to try the cure for fungoid growths, as found 
in the-~various preparations of copper that are now so gener- 
ally recommended. Our first trial was made last fall with 
carbonate of copper and ammonia, and the result was soon 
apparent; for the foliage perished promptly, either because 
the mixture was unsuitable on account of the ammonia in it, 
or the plants were too far gone before the remedy was applied. 
I think now from added experience that the latter was prob- 
ably the case. 

This spring we started again, with plants from five sources, 
planted in as many different situations as we could provide. 
The plants in one of the lots were badly diseased when they 
came, the others were part clean and part slightly affected; 
we used the Bordeaux mixture, and soon concluded that it 
had no curative effect upon diseased plants. It was better to 
destroy infested plants, root and branch. We have about 
twenty rows of clean stock planted at right angles to the row 
that was destroyed, and the half-dozen plants at the end of 
each row were badly attacked, plainly from being near the 
others, although all were treated alike with the mixture. All 
of the above are planted between rows of Celery in a soil 
that-does not dry out readily. 

We have also several other lots planted where they are 
shaded after noon by Elm-trees, but whether in shade or open 
the disease spots appear. These are dressed before they dis- 
figure the foliage to any extent, so that we do not have to pick 
off any leaves, as this debilitates the plants and renders the 
young leaves more liable to attack. 

Another point we are satisfied upon is, that the best way to 
secure good vigorous stock for this year is to avoid using 
those that were cropped during the past winter to propagate 
from. The better way is to let the runners grow on a part of 
the plants, and in fall take them off and make cuttings of 
them, keeping them in flats all winter, where they will grow 
the least and yet be free from frost. Of Marie Louise, those 
so treated are the best we have. It would appear that con- 
stantly propagating from plants that have been forced year 
after year to do their utmost in winter, hasso weakened the plants 
as to render them unable to resist the disease when it appears. 

The Lady Campbell Violet, a variety recently imported, is 
with us less liable to become diseased than the Marie Louise, 
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though, in time, it will probably be as susceptible as any other. 
This variety is of a light lavender-blue, similar to the old Nea- 
politan, but much larger, and produces the sweetest flowers 
of any Violet. It is sure to become largely grown when better 
known, for the color is much liked. The kind known locally 
as the Cape Cod double Violet, and elsewhere as the double 
Russian, is the darkest blue double Violet—fragrant, perfectly 
hardy here, but produces its flowers in spring only. When 
grown in frames it comes in just when the Marie Louise is 
past, and may always be had in quantity for Easter. The only 
objection to it is the short stems, but we keep the sashes on 
most of the time and syringe freely to induce a vigorous leaf- 
growth, and the flowers will draw up through the foliage. 
This variety, with The Czar, Schonbrunn, Wellsiana and Vic- 
toria (all single), we find disease-proof, and are used when the 
double kinds fail. The single kinds all produce a crop of flow- 
ers, and then stop flowering. The best way is to bring them 
in from the cold frames in succession, to keep up a supply 
through the winter. Most Violet-growers,have a theory of 
their own in regard to this disease ; but it does not appear to 
be so well known as it should be that the Bordeaux mixture 
is a safe preparation to use, and of decided benefit if used as 
a preventive. As a means of cure it is valueless, if the plants 
are allowed to become defoliated. There is no better way to 
treat plants that have lost their leaves than to burn them. 
There is also another enemy to Violet-culture in the nema- 
todes, or root-galls, whichis harder to deal with than the disease 
of the leaves. When the plants are so attacked they refuse to 
grow, and the edges of the leaves have a scorched appear- 
ance ; the roots are covered with small knots, caused by the 
nematodes, which are in the soil they grew in, either out-of-doors 
or on the bench of the greenhouse. To guard against this 
trouble we have planted the Violets in new soil outside and 


avoided the use of fertilizers of all kinds, simply adding to the” 


loam a heavy dressing of decayed leaves. 
South Lancaster, Mass. 


E. O. Orpet. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CBR een in pots will soon need stimulants in 
some form. When giving the final potting I leave enough 
space for a top-dressing in July, and after the roots have fairly 
used this the feeding process should begin. All will not be in 
condition to take stimulants at the same time, and no general rule 
can be laid down, Some varieties are less vigorous than others, 
and different plants of the same variety vary. Much, too, de- 
pends upon the kind of soil used, and whether the plants are 
potted firmly or loosely. In general, it may be stated that 
stimulants should not be applied until the plants are well 
rooted, and should be given sparingly, or withheld from weak 
varieties or delicate plants. Many of the lessons we have 
learned by experience in the cultivation of plants under artifi- 
cial conditions are costly ones, but these are the lessons which 
are forgotten. Fortunately, there is no plant which will bear 
so much hard treatment as the Chrysanthemum, and, there- 
fore, I have been able to remedy many mistakes before it has 
been too late. I had been taught that it was early enough to 
apply liquid-manure when the flower-buds began to show 
themselves, and, while I have had good healthy plants grown 
in this way and fair blooms, I have lost the lower leaves and 
have never got enough shoots to cover the naked stems. I 
was convinced, however, that the loss of leaves was owing to 
the need of nourishment after the pots were filled with roots 
and must have nearly exhausted the soil. In later years I have ap- 
plied manures earlier, oras soon as the plants needed additional 
food. Two years ago some of my plants turned yellow, which 
Iam almost certain was the result of an overdose of guano ; 
but, by allowing them to go as dry as possible with safety and 
then watering only with clear water, 1 soon got them into a 
good color. 

Another lesson learned was to pack heavy soil rather lightly, 
and light soil firmly. A heavy soil packed firmly is always 
either in danger of getting water-logged, or else the ball dries 
up so that to get it thoroughly soaked it needs to be placed in 
a tub of water several hours. This is important to remember 
when it is intended to feed up plants into large specimens. No 
rule can be made as to the proper date to commence and 
proper intervals for feeding. My plants are looking extremely 
well this season, and the consequence is am using fewer stimu- 
lants. Just now I find the liquid-manure from a stable where 
three cows and one horse are kept is very satisfactory when 
diluted with thirty times its bulk of water, and this I only apply 
once in two weeks, Clay’s Fertilizer I find the safest of com- 
mercial manures and of good lasting qualities ; occasionally I 
alternate this with guano and some other ertilizer, at the rate 
of two pounds to one hundred gallons of water. I have 
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dropped a lump of quick-lime into my manure-tub, but I don’t 
know positively whether it ever did any good. 

When there is good drainage anda free open soil, it is per- 
‘fectly safe and preferable to use highly concentrated manures 
which contain no solid ingredients to clog the surface as do 
those impervious mixtures of green cow-manure. I continue 
feeding until the flowers begin to expand. I have tried it 


longer, but do not think I gained anything. 
Wellesley, Mass. 5 y 6 3. 00> Gh 


Hardy Narcissus. 


HE time is at hand when Narcissus-bulbs may be trans- 
planted with safety, and often with benefit. The individuals 
in old-established clumps of these plants are often so cramped 
for space that only the outside bulbs flower at all, and often 
when these are lifted and replanted no flowers are produced 
the next season for the reason that there had not been room 
enough for the proper development of the flower-buds in the 
bulb. Some persons have therefore concluded that their bulbs 
came of poor stock or had deteriorated, but a season of good 
growth will usually put them in a condition to flower profusely, 
Any one who wishes to move bulbs of the Poet’s Narcissus, 
whether of the type N. Poeticus, or any of its varieties, should 
do so as soon as the foliage begins to turn yellow, and not 
wait, as is best with other kinds, until the leaves have died off 
completely. The reason for this is simple, and it is important 
that it should be understood ; the fact is, that this Narcissus is 
never a amiage | at rest, for new roots are produced before the 
old ones have decayed, and several weeks before the leaves 
have died down completely. Our bulbs of N. Poeticus and its 
varieties are lifted already, and in a cool airy place, where they 
are rapidly drying off, when they will be replanted in another 
situation among grass. The flowers of this section are not 
desirable for room-decoration in a cut state, owing to their 
powerful fragrance, consequently they are removed from the 
border and placed where they will require less attention, and 
also to make room for the other kinds, most of which have 
increased threefold in two years from planting. 

When planting Narcissus I find it is a great advantage to 
place at least a handful of coarse sand under the bulb ; the dif- 
ference between bulbs so planted and others planted in the or- 
dinary way is very strongly marked when lifting-time comes. 
Those planted with sand have not a trace of decay at the base, 
while others do show symptoms of this dread disease, though 
there appear no actual losses therefrom, although I was 
rather apprehensive of danger before taking up the bulbs in 
our collection of over seventy kinds. When we consider how 

reat are the ravages of this disease in Europe, this is a matter 
or congratulation, but past experience has led me to the con- 
clusion that the long dry periods we experience during the 
resting-season of Narcissus is a safeguard against attacks of 
basil-rot, and that the bulbs will remain perfectly sound if no 
disturbing element in the shape of decomposing fertilizers be 
admitted to contact with the bulbs when planted. If the texture 
of the soil be correct—that is, of a porous nature—then fer- 
tilizers can be applied as a top-dressing in fall, when root- 
action commences, and the rains will wash it down to the roots. 

August is the best time to obtain bulbs when new plant- 
ings are to be made. Narcissus should be in the ground and 
making roots about the usual time of purchasing them—that 
is, when the Dutch bulbs arrive here. There is no reason 
why we should not obtain Narcissus as early as we do Roman 
Hyacinths or Lilium Harrisii, and dealers would be quick to 
respond to inquiries for Narcissus were they made atan earlier 
date than is the custom, and to the purchaser the results 
would be far better than when planting is delayed until Octo- 
ber, for all root-growth is suspended in November on account 
of frost, before the bulbs have got fairly to work. If late 
planting must be done, a covering of dry leaves may be put 
over the beds, and these will keep out any but the most severe 
frosts almost to the end of the year in ordinary seasons, but 
this covering must be removed as soon as frost and snow will 

ermit in spring, so that all growth above ground may have 
fight and air. The question may be asked, is it necessary to 
keep the bulbs out of the soil for any length of time when 
lifting in summer, as is the custom with English growers at 
their annual lifting? It will bear repetition, that there is no 


need of lifting Narcissus annually here, but only for the sake- 


of division. The bulbs, after drying gradually for a few days, 


may be cleaned of old roots and foliage, separated with care, 
and replanted at once, since the soil here is warm and usually 
dry in August, and is, therefore, a better place for storage 
than we could give them above ground at this season. 

South Lancaster, Mass. 


E. O. Orpet. 
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Correspondence. 


A National Wild Flower Exhibition. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—One of the most vivid and pleasing recollections of a 
recent visit to Scotland is the Wild Flower Exhibition held at 
Edinburgh. The principal objects of this exhibition are to 
engage the active energies of the young in a healthful and 
instructive recreation, and to enlist their sympathies on behalf 
of their suffering and unfortunate fellow-creatures in children’s 
hospitals. The exhibition at Edinburgh was the fourth one 
held under the auspices of 7he People's Friend, a juvenile paper. 
The former exhibits were held in Glasgow, Dundee and Aber- 
deen. The distinguishing feature of the one just held is, that 
the exhibits have been entirely gathered by children. In all, 
there were over 1,700 entries, consisting of hand-bouquets, 
baskets, bouquets of Heather and Thistles, of Heather and 
Bluebells, of wild Grasses, of white Heather, of wild Ferns in 
rustic baskets, wreaths of wild Roses and Honeysuckles, col- 
lections of dried wild flowers, and of dried leaves of native 
trees tastefully mounted, crosses of wild flowers, and window 
flower-boxes. All, with the exception of the last class, was the 
work of children. These floral attractions were systematically 
grouped into various classes and artistically arranged upon 
tables in Music Hall, where they were subject to leisurely in- 
spection. 

The exhibition was opened by Sir William Muir, Prin- 
cipal of the University of Edinburgh, while Mr. John Leng, 
M. P., acted as Chairman. Upon the platform were many gen- 
tlemen of note, including several members of royalty and 
many of the principal clergymen of the city. Apologies for 
absence were received from the Duchess of Buccleuch, the 
Marchioness of Tweed, the Earl of Stair and others, showing 
the general interest taken in the enterprise. 

After calling the large assembly to order, Mr. Leng said, in 
substance, that Edinburgh was a city of exhibitions. It was 
regarded, not only by Scotchmen but, by all who visited it, as 
an exhibition in itself. They had floral exhibitions to satiety, 
representing all the seasons of the year. In the last week they 
had held a grand horticultural show, but they had never yet 
had a show like this one, which claimed to be unique, both in 
its exhibits and in respect to its exhibitors. Asa wild flower 
exhibition it had a character of its own, and he would admit 
that people generally had little idea that the common wild 
flowers of the highways and hedges, the meadows, woodlands, 
hills and mountains,'could be set forth with such artistic effect 
or could produce such a beautiful combination. The exhibi- 
tion was not local in its character; it did not bring together 
simply the wild flowers of Mid-Lothian or the east of Scotland ; 
it set before the visitors the entire midsummer wild flora of 
Scotland from the Shetland Islands to the Borders, and even 
beyond the Borders, for there were exhibits from England and 
Ireland as well. The exhibitors of these bouquets and baskets, 
these devices and decorations, were all children. The flow- 
ers had been gathered by their industry and arranged by their 
skill, so that there were represented before them the results of 
the labors of nearly two thousand children working with a pur- 
pose and a will, that purpose being to help their sick brothers 
and sisters in the Royal Sick Children’s Hospital. 

Sir William Muir said he believed that in many respects this 
would be the most charming exhibition ever held in Edin- 
burgh. Nothing could be more pleasant than to see how the 
people of the country, especially the children, were interesting 
themselves in the growing of flowers. It was one of those 
objects which the public should encourage to the utmost of 
their power. He trusted that by this flower-show the funds of 
that most useful hospital, the one devoted to sick children in 
the city of Edinburgh, would-be greatly enlarged, for the insti- 
tution was well worthy the confidence and support of all inter- 
ested in the exhibition. The people of Scotland owed an im- 
mense debt to Mr. Leng for having originated this idea. The 
exhibition was then formally declared open. During the day 
excellent music and dramatic recitals were provided. 

The most largely patronized competition was that of the 
hand-bouquets of wild flowers. In this class there were two 
sections, junior and senior, with a grand total of no less than 
800 entries. One of the principal constituents of these bou- 
quets was the well-known Ox-eye Daisy, while the Dandelion, 
Poppy, Vetch, Clover, Buttercup, and other species common 
to the United States, were seen in profusion. The baskets of 
wild flowers formed very pleasing exhibits. The baskets them- 
selves were usually rustic in character, being made of rushes, 
willow, bark or some similar material. The flowers in them 
were usually of the same general character as those in the 
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hand-bouquets, although many species with short stems were 
seen in addition. The hand-bouquets of Heather and Thistles 
were very numerous, and formed a pleasing feature of the ex- 
hibition. It was evident that this group appealed most strongly 
to the nationality of the greater portion of the visitors, and this 
section of the spacious hall was crowded during the whole pe- 
riod of the exhibition. The native Scotchman lingered proudly 
among these characteristic plants of ‘‘ bonnie” Scotland. The 
bouquets of wild grasses formed another large exhibit, there 
being upward of 250 entries in this class. The Yorkshire Fog 
is the common name of a species very largely represented, but 
in addition to this I observed many tastefully arranged collec- 
tions consisting in part of Timothy, Red-top, Crab Grass, 
Meadow Fox-tail, Oat Grass, Orchard Grass, English Blue 
Grass, Rye Grass, Sheep’s Fescue, Couch Grass, Sweet Vernal 
Grass, etc. The boards of dried leaves of the common British 
trees formed one of the smaller, but quite attractive, exhibits. 
It served to corroborate what I had already observed— 
namely, the comparatively limited number of native species of 
British trees. The competitors in this class, however, had 
taken unusual pains with their collections, and they attracted 
a full measure of attention. In the wild Fern competition the 
first prize-winner had over thirty species on exhibition. These 
included several species each of Polypodium, Asplenium, Aspi- 
dium, Woodsia, Scolopendrium and other well-known genera. 

The exhibit of window flower-boxes did not come up to my 
expectations, and was, I judge, a disappointment, as far as 
number of entries was concerned, to the promoters of the ex- 
hibition. In varieties, condition and general arrangement the 
exhibits in this class did credit to the competitors. Among the 
special exhibits were a small collection of semi-aquatic plants, 
growing very thriftily in bottles. There was also exhibited a 
branch of the Fortingall Yew, which is now over 200 years old, 
and a large collection of home-made rustic flower boxes and 
stands, some of which were of elaborate design and exquisite 
workmanship. : 

The exhibition continued during the afternoons and even- 
ings of two days, the visitors numbering between four and five 
thousand. The admittance was only six cents, and the total 
receipts, including the sale of the exhibits at the close, was 
over $1,200. : 

Nearly all the flowers were sold, as those present were glad to 
purchase some little floral souvenir of the occasion, and knew 
this to be a simple but effectual method of aiding a cause 
whoseheeds are great and whose claims on general sympathy 
are strong. The expenses of the exhibition were paid by the 
proprietors of the People’s Friend, so that every penny that was 
paid for flowers or at the door went to the hospital. 

Edinburgh, Scotland. William R. Lazenby. 


A Tropical Plant-house. 
To the, Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir,—Forty-two years ago, M. H. Simpson, Esq., of Sax- 
onville, Massachusetts, who died a few years ago, built the 
first greenhouse in this vicinity. Like the one built by H. H. 
Hunnewell, Esq., of Wellesley, Massachusetts, it was devoted 
to the culture of grapes. Greenhouses were novelties in 
those days, and luxuries which very few could afford. Both 
these houses are of the same pattern, having curved iron 
roofs, the materials for which were imported from England. 
Sir Joseph Paxton was in the zenith of his fame then, and these 
curved iron roofs after his designs were verycommon. While 
very substantial, the main objection to setting glass in iron 
base.is the unequal contraction: hence the glass can never be 
kept close and secure against cold. The original Grape-vines 
at Saxonville, and at Wellesley too, are yet in bearing. The 
varieties are nearly the same at both places, and comprise 
Black Hamburg, Black Prince, White Fontignan, Black Fon- 
tignan, Buckland’s Sweetwater and Muscat of Alexandria. 

A tropical plant-house was the conception of the son, F. E. 
Simpson, Esq., and was built in 1886, by converting a lean-to 
Peach-house into a span roof, and adding an ornamental cir- 
cular end. It is nearly one hundred feet long by thirty wide, 
with a twenty-feet ridge. The plan is to show tropical plants 
to the best advantage. Small specimens are grown on low 
benches along the sides, which allows the use of the entire 
centre for large specimens, Such an arrangement permits of 
the disposal of unsightly tubs and pots by plunging them in 
the ground, while many specimens are planted out entirely, 
thus giving an opportunity for the proper development of 
many species which do well in no other way. 

Among the many fine specimens the following Palms are 
noteworthy: Areca lutescens, Cocos Weddeliana, Geonoma 
gracils, Sabal umbraculifera, Pritchardia filamentosa and 
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Ptychosperma Cunninghamiana. There was a well-developed 
specimen about six feet high of the handsome foliaged Sphzro- 
gyne latifolia, with leaves twenty by fifteen inches, and also 
a smaller specimen of its lovely companion, Cynophyllum mag- 
nificum. It is admitted by most gardeners as difficult to keep 
the foliage of these spendid stove-plants free from injury; 
these under Mr. Hemenway’s care, however, are models of 
perfection. Dracznas are evidently more at home here than 
I have had the fortune to find them elsewhere. Whether the 
soil, or the water, or the conditions under which they are 
grown, is the main element of success is a question. Mr. 
Hemenway thinks it is all owing to a peculiar kind of com- 
pressed bog turf, which, it must be admitted, he uses with 
considerable success with a great variety of plants, including 
Orchids. A specimen of Cypripedium Laurencianum, well in 
bloom, was exceptionally thrifty. The roots were thoroughly 
matted through—ample evidence that the plant was at home. 
in the material in which it was growing. *Whether it is the 
soil or not, the conditions for the culture of Draczenas were 
perfect in every other particular—plenty of shade and mois- 
ture, equable temperature, all possible in a large struc- 
ture. Draczena fragrans happened to be in bloom at the 
time of my visit. The odor filled the house. It resembles 
Orange-blossom, but is more agreeable, more delicate. This 
is one of the easiest and quickest growing species and makes 
elegant specimens up to ten feet, having long, broad, graceful 
leaves. . 

D. Knerkii, evidently a variety of D. Draco, the Dragon-tree 
of the Canary Isles, make fine specimens with leaves touching 
the ground on a specimen eight feet high. D. Rumpfii is 
another which is very distinct; the leaves turn abruptly 


downward very shortly. after being matured. The elegantly . 


variegated form of D. fragrans, named Lindeni, was in fine 
condition, the coloring being exceptional for so large a speci- 
men, as it is well known this variety goes “green” after 
it grows two to three feet high. The collection of Cordylines, 
mostly varieties of C. terminalis, is very bright; with the in- 
troduction of so many new varieties, many of them scarcely 
distinguishable from the older sorts, it is difficult to keep them 
correctly named. 

Marantas are perfectly at home here. M. Zebrina, one of 
the oldest and best, measured five feet high from the ground, 
more than five feet in diameter, with leaves more than two 
feet long. Other gorgeous specimens were M. princeps, a 
very distinct-looking variety growing about three feet high, 
with a lighter stripe of green along each side of the midrib. 
M. Massangeana, M. Makoyana, M. pulchella, M. Vander 
Heckii and M. virginalis were among others, M. Veitchii, a 
comparatively rare species, may be compared to a giant M. 
Makoyana, having the same peculiar oblong markings of pale 
green, showing very distinctly through the dark green and 
purple shades of the body of the leaf. There were several 
handsome Aroids, among them an unusually fine specimen 
of Phyllotcenium Lindeni, its large brightly variegated foliage 
being in marked contrast with the fine, darkly shining leaves 
of Alocasia metallica. Anthurium Crystallinum and A. War- 
ocqueana were among the collection. Fittonia Verschaffeltia, 
with green leaves and a violet-colored network of veins, and 
variety argyroneura, white, with green network, both in large 
masses alongside of the paths, made a very appropriate edg- 
ing, with here and there a pan of Hoffmannia refulgens, a cu- 
rious Rubiaceous plant from South America, with short-jointed 
creeping stems, thickly clothed with beautifully ribbed brown- 
ish egg-shaped leaves about two inches long, which are 
covered with shining transparent hairs, giving it a peculiar 
lustre. Scattered among the Palmsand other large specimens 
are many fine tree-ferns, notably Alsophila australis and Ci- 
botium regale, and also dwarfer-growing species, includin 
Adiantum formosum, A. macrophyllum, A. Farleyense ont 
A. trapeziforme. A wall, about ten feet high, on the north 
side of the tropical plant-house, which separates it from a 
fernery, is clothed with the common Ficus repens, and set in 
this are elegant brackets for suitable plants and drooping 
Ferns, and a very pretty effect they make. The wall on the 
fernery side is covered with a mixture of rough peat and 
Sphagnum moss held in place with galvanized wire netting. 
In this are planted various Ferns, Selaginellas and numerous 
Begonias, principally belonging to the Rex family. The 
necessary moisture is obtained through a perforated pipe 
carried along the top, and a very pretty effect it makes. In 
the house itself is a collection of many species and varieties 
of Adiantums, mostly allied or related to A. cuneatum, A, 
bellum, a native of Bermuda, is worthy a special note, its 
handsome crested foliage being especially ee 

Wellesley, Mass. a“ T. D. Hatfield. 
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Notes. ,, 


Throughout this month, in the woods and along the country 
roads, the graceful Clematis Virginiana, with its white star-like 
blossoms, will convert every unsightly stump and ragged fence 
into a bower of beauty. 


The little Rosa foliolosa of the south-western states should 
not be omitted in a list of late-flowering Roses. It is of very 
dwarf habit, and has so far not produced sufficient bloom at 
the north to be showy. 


The American Trumpet Creeper (Tecoma radicans) has 
been in bloom for a fortnight, while its Japanese relative, T. 
grandiflora, is just beginning to open its large showy blossoms. 
The flowers of T. grandiflora are larger in size, richer and 
purer in color, than those of the native plant (see GARDEN 
AND ForEsT, Vol. iii., p. 393). Both plants are constantly visited 
by humming-birds through their long blooming season. 


On the road from Khandala to the famous Cave of Karli, in 
India, says Miss North, in her recently published Recollections 
ofa rey eg Life, she came upon ‘‘a splendid tree of Jonesia 
Asoka full of orange-flowers and delicate leaves. The priest 
of the temple found me one fine flower growing through a 
honeycomb full of honey, which had been built round its 
stem, This was a very curious thing.” She adds: ‘ Did the 
buds push their way through the honey and wax, or was the 
thing built quickly round them? I never satisfied myself 
which was the first perfected.” 


In France the common name of the China or Indian Pink 
Dianthus Chinensis) is likewise ‘China Pink”; that of the 
love Pink and its offspring, the Carnation (D. caryophyllus), is 

“‘Florist’s Pink,” and that of the Sweet William (D. barbatus) is 
‘*Poet’s Pink.” Another popular French title for the last- 
named flower is ‘‘ Ready-made Bouquet,” which is charmingly 
expressive, and is more musical in French—Bouquet tout 
fait—than in English. And still another is “‘ Jealousy.” Com- 
paring this with ‘Sweet William,” one is tempted to fancy that 
some ancient story of a love-lorn maid may once have been cur- 
rently connected with this flower in both France and England. 


There is nothing absurd in the idea that the removal of the 
tassel from Indian Corn should increase the crop, provided 
enough were allowed to remain to fertilize all the ears. The 
development of the floral organs of a plant is a great strain on 
its vitality, and the strength saved might be diverted _profit- 
ably, it would seem, to the development of the fruit. Experi- 
ments on this point, however, have given varying results, and 
some tests lately made at the Cornell Station show neither loss 
nor gain in Corn production. It was found, however, that the 
pollen and anthers in an acre of Corn contained 6.01 pounds 
of nitrogen, or an amount equal to that in a liberal application 
of a good commercial fertilizer. 


Writing her “Impressions of Alaska” in the June Bulletin 
of the Torrey Botanical Club, Miss Cooley says, with regard to 
the profusion of berry-bearing plants in the forest-region near 
Loring: ‘‘ We found strawberries, salmon-berries, two species 
of trailing Rubus, R. stellatus and R. pedatus; high blackberries, 
low blackberries, a raspberry, and four species of gooseberries 
and currants, all edible; Sambucus racemosa, of which the 
Indians are fond; Viburnum pauciflorum; Vaccinium Myr- 
tillus and ovalifolium ; the red blueberry, V. parvifolium ; the 
Salal, so highly valued; a pleasant small cranberry and Vac- 
cinium Vitis-ldza, almost as good—enough for man and 
beast—Klinget and bear and duck. I gathered nineteen of the 
twenty edible berries which a Chilcat missionary told me are 
to be found. Of these the salmon-berry, gathered in the sum- 
mer and preserved for winter use in salmon oil, is most 
valued. It is a large salmon-colored or orange raspberry, 
very delicious when picked and eaten fresh from the bushes, 
though disappointing if bought from the Indians on the wharf, 
where the aroma of oil that pervades everything Klinget 
clings to them.” 


The formal lines of the Maguey plantations, writes Mr. Syl- 
vester Baxter in a recent number of the American Architect, 
running all over the landscape, often as far as the eye can 
reach, give the country a sort of decorative appearance, but it 
is too suggestive of tattooing to be picturesque. We use the 
terms, barren and fertile of aspect, customarily, in an absolute 
sense, the latter being associated with thick, dark soil and the 
luxuriance of green meadows and flourishing Corn-fields. 
Again, certain regions are proverbially known as barren, and 
their aspect becomes identified with the mental imagery of the 
word, Cape Cod, for instance, is one of these regions, but in 
reality the sandy peninsula is one of the most fertile portions 
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of the country, made so by its Cranberry-culture ; swamps, 
once worthless, now bear hundreds of bushels of cranberries 
to the acre. So with the thin-soiled peninsula of Yucatan, 
which annually exports millions of dollars’ worthof Henequin, 
or Sisal a These dry, wind-swept high plains of the 
Mexican table-land, bare and brown, desolate and barren as 
they may look to the stranger, are also wonderfully fertile. 
Some of these great estates are said to yield net revenues of 
more than $100,000 annually, and the two railways, the Mexi- 
can and the Interoceanic, derive a most lucrative traffic from 
this region, running special pulque-trains into the capital 
every morning. The other railway lines also get a considera- 
ble traffic in carrying pulque from the capital to regions in the 
interior where the beverage used to be an unknown luxury. 


In a letter contributed to Zhe Nation, the organ of the Na- 
tionalist party of Ireland, in 1849, Carlyle writes: ‘ Every 
patriotic Irishman—that is, by hypothesis, almost every Irish- 
man now alive—who would so fain make the dear old country 
a present of his whole life and self, why does he not, for ex- 
ample, directly after reading this, and choosing a feasible spot, 
at least plant one tree? That were a small act of self-devo- 
tion; small, but feasible. Him such tree will never shelter. 
Hardly any mortal but could manage that; hardly any mortal, 
if he were serious in it, but could plant and nourish into 
growth one tree. Eight million trees before the present gen- 
eration run out; that were an indubitable acquisition for Ire- 
land, for it is one of the barest, raggedest countries now 
known; far too ragged a country with patches of beautiful 
park and fine cultivation, like shreds of bright scarlet on a 
beggar’s clouted coat—a country that stands decidedly in 
need of shelter, shade and ornamental fringing, look at its 
landscape when you will. Once, as the old chroniclers write, 
‘a squirrel (by bending its course a little and taking a longish 
leap here and there) could have run from Cape Clear to the 
Giant’s Causeway without once touching the ground’; but 
now eight million trees, and I rather conjecture eight times 
eight millions, would be very welcome in that part of the 
Empire.” The editor comments upon Carlyle’s fundamental 
unacquaintance with Irish affairs, and points out how hopeless 
it was to reforest a country where, if a tenant planted his tree 
or sapling and tended it until it became a mature tree, the law 
declared it to be the property of the landlord without a scrap 
of compensation to the man who reared it. 


From Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s article, called “ In a Japanese Gar- 
den,” published in the July number of the At/antic Monthly, we 
quote the following: ‘The garden contains no large growths. 
It is paved with blue pebbles, and its centre is occupied by a 
pondlet, a miniature lake fringed with rare plants, and con- 
taining a tiny island, with tiny mountains and dwarf Peach- 
trees and Pines and Azaleas, some of which are, perhaps, more 
than a century old, though scarcely more than a foot high. 
Nevertheless, this work, seen as it was intended to be seen, 
does not appear to the eye in miniature at all. From a certain 
angle of the guest-room looking out upon it, the appearance is 
that of a real lake-shore with a real island beyond it, a stone’s- 
throw away. So cunning the art of the ancient gardener who 
contrived all this, and who has been sleeping for a hundred 
years under the Cedars of Gesshoji, that the illusion can be 
detected only from the zashiki by the presence of an 
ishid6rd, or stone lamp, upon the island. The size of 
the ishiddrd betrays the false perspective, and I do not 
think it was placed there when the garden was made. 
Here and there at the edge of the pond, and almost level with 
the water, are placed large flat stones, on which one may 
either stand or squat, to watch the lacustrine population or to 
tend the water-plants. There are beautiful Water-lilies, whose 
bright green leaf-disks float oilily upon the surface (Nuphar 
Japonica), and many Lotus-plants of two kinds, those which 
bear pink and those which bear pure white flowers. There 
are Iris-plants growing along the bank, whose blossoms are 
prismatic violet, and there are various ornamental grasses 
and ferns and mosses. But the pond is essentially a Lotus- 

ond ; the Lotus-plants make its greatest charm. It is a de- 
ight to watch every phase of their marvelous growth, from 
the first unrolling of the leaf to the fall of the last flower. On 
rainy days, especially, the Lotus-plants are worth observing. 
Their great cup-shaped leaves, swaying high above the pond, 
catch the rain and hold it awhile; but always after the water 
in the leaf reaches a certain level the stem bends, and empties 
the leaf with a loud splash, and then straightens again. Rain- 
water upon a Lotus-leaf is a favorite subject with Japanese 
metal-workers, and metal-work only can reproduce the effect, 
for the motion and color of water moving upon the green 
oleaginous surface are exactly those of quicksilver.” 


